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CORRECTED CURRICULA 


By a curriculum we refer to the alignment of 
academic effort relative to time. We propose to 
spend a period in academic study. To organize this 
effort we set up buildings, employ teachers, and say 
that we plan to operate on specified dates. The 
courses of study that we put into those scheduled days 
and hours constitute the curriculum. I take time to 
define it in pure form because academicians, whose 
only competitors in the fine art of rationalization are 
politicians, so often read their own angles into things. 

Every administrator and most teachers are aware 
that correcting the curricula is so prominent a task 
on the campus that not infrequently it is difficult to 
determine whether the dog wags the tail or the tail 
wags the dog. No matter what is done, it seems some- 
how never to be corrected. In the name of progress, 
this is natural, within limits. In the name of common 
sense, the endless discussion and bickering are too 
often beyond limits. The energy might be better ex- 
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pended properly. The purpose of this article is to 
point out a principle of balance in the hope that it 
might reduce the arguments a little. A reduction in 
any degree is certain to be welcomed. 

There are two sources of the endless carping about 
the curriculum. One is legitimate. It is proper to 
diseuss whether or not a course in, say, statistics, 
should exist at all and, if so, where it belongs. Ques- 
tions of this sort have to be decided but the discussion 
ean be sharply reduced by studying the rules of 
curricula. 

The second source of argument is based on wrong 
motives, greed, and idealism. Only a naive person 
would suppose that these dominant motives ean be 
overcome, but they can be exposed and combated. 
One man has a sharp interest in selling courses in his 
subject. Another, with insatiable idealism, confuses 
facts and figures. He believes that he can accomplish 
the educationally impossible, if he lists a course in the 
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catalogue. Thereafter he will point to it for the rest 
of his life without discovering that it never did ac- 
complish its objective. As long as the success of a 
university and of its teachers can be measured in terms 
of the number of students and number of courses, a 
controlling interest in the affairs of the school can be 
gained by the same tactics used to gain control of a 
company. The function of a university, however, 
does not fit such methods. 

Separated from ulterior motives, the purpose of the 
curriculum is clear enough. It is necessary that we 
agree on an orderly arrangement of our knowledge. 
We agree to meet at 10:10 A.M. to work on physical 
chemistry. The curriculum is a stipulation that we 
shall refrain from discussing the state of the nation 
at 10:10 and will work on a named subject. This is 
part of organized existence and seems quite an ordi- 
nary thing to do. 

The curricular problem, then, is the organization 
and regimentation of knowledge, starting with a blank 
page. There is nothing intrinsically fixed about our 
subdivisions of knowledge. Because teachers defend 
their own subjects, it is difficult to begin curricular 
discussions at this point but we shall get nowhere 
unless we do. History, biology, and sociology, as we 
know them, could be put in a pot, stirred vigorously, 
and yield anthropology, geography, and economics. 

If we are willing to diseard traditional lines, the 
problem can be made clear. Let us suppose that all 
knowledge, each bit related to every other bit, com- 
poses a harmonious whole. Ideally, it would remain 
an entity and would not be broken up at all. Whether 
acquired in large bites or small or approached from 
one side or another would make no difference. 

Unfortunately, no one is likely to encompass this 
integrated whole. The words of Einstein may be 
reasonable when he discusses politics but they sound 
like those of other men; statesmen are poor authorities 
in mathematical physies. The integrated whole must 
be cut into parts. If we do this well, the parts can 
be put together to form the whole exactly, with no 
piece left out and no piece left over. Furthermore, 
each part will have sharp edges for which reason it 
will better fit adjacent parts. There will be no 
spicules to break off, no parts which fit imperfectly, 
no overlapping, no bits of knowledge so small that 
they cannot fit the social scheme, and none so large 
that the persons or books that represent them must 
needs be bluffers, since they are too large to be 
genuine segments of knowledge. 

The element of a curriculum is the course. A set 
of courses composes a curriculum, whether it be the 
whole set of a university, the set in a school or college, 
or the particular set required of Joseph Doaches to 
get a degree in a particular field of study. The same 
course may appear in half a dozen or more curricula. 
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The curricula listed in eatalogues of colleges and 
universities are composed of such a conglomeration 
of courses that we wonder that anything comes of 
them at all: agronomy, anthropology, bacteriology, 
biology, calculus, chemistry, creative listening .. . 
zoology. These can be pooled under larger headings, 
like applied sciences, physical sciences, biologie “sej- 
ences,” and philosophy, or we can break them down 
into still more elemental courses, such as fertilizers, 
ethnology, bacterial metabolism, and _ differentia] 
equations. 

Idealism, ambitions, and enthusiasm lead to endless 
arguments over the lines of cleavage which will be 
used to separate total knowledge. The same knowl- 
edge is divided in various ways until it is powdered 
to an unrecognizable form. The problem of the cur- 
riculum is not to satisfy either ambitious persons or 
clamoring herds with more courses but to divide total 
knowledge as cleanly as possible along natural lines 
of cleavage. 

There is an ancient struggle of campuses, still 
present but seldom labeled any more, between the 
fundamentalists and the pragmatists. The funda- 
mentalists are for curricular fragments which deal 
strictly with basic ideas, chemistry, English, mathe- 
maties. The pragmatists, relative Johnny-come- 
latelys in the educational fields, say that courses in 
the theory of electricity leave students unable to fix 
doorbells, and, since we live in a world of doorbells, 
there must be courses in doorbell repair. Funda- 
mentalists ure disturbed. By theory, they have 
divided total knowledge completely and carefully, as 
a diamond would be chipped, along crystalline lines. 
Further subdivision cracks total knowledge along un- 
even lines to give clouded curricula. 

The ring of the doorbell brought courses in metals, 
manufacturing, and merchandising. What this did 
to the heart of the fundamentalists is apparent; so is 
the appeal it had to many classes of folk, from am- 
bitious teachers to taxpayers. Whereas knowledge 
had been divided in a curricular sense by certain rules, 
rules suddenly ceased to exist. 

Due to the pragmatists or the exigencies of living, 
as you choose, the development of curricula in schools 
resembles the growth of mushrooms after a rain. New 
courses grow in every corner of the campus. Every 
now and then a whole new school crops up in a uni- 
versity, or, when the search for new courses exerts too 
much pressure, whole new years are added to the 
curricula. That the professors, by no means the only 
ones concerned but the only ones who get to vote in 
such matters, might be wrong seems not to occur to 
them. When a new course, curriculum, or school is 
proposed, heads nod sagely and in goes the course or 
school. Students, parents, employers, and people at 
large, ali vitally affected, hear about it only after it is 
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completed. ew persons have seen a mushroom grow. 
How much of this is proper? 

Mathematies, zoology, and chemistry are examples 
of fundamental subjects, natural divisions of total 
knowledge. Strains and stresses, toxicology, and 
home economies are not fundamental, useful as they 
are. We need only to look at vector analysis, bio- 
chemistry, and advanced nutrition, all transitional 
stages, to discover how curricular controversies occur. 
The fundamental becomes the pragmatic. One of the 
most vigorous fundamentalists I know uses as his 
principal defensive argument the utilitarian successes 
of his colleagues and former students. In his mind, 
fundamentalists can fix doorbells. The fact is, of 
course, that some of those who ean fix doorbells are 
found in fundamentalists’ elasses. The doorbell is 
not fixed as a consequence of the training. 

It is educationally sound to eut knowledge along 
the lines of the erystals. It produces the cleanest 
lines of division and the best accord in fitting frag- 
ments together. The perfect university, in short, 


would be organized with a curriculum of complete 
fundamental subjects, and nothing else. 
world cannot permit this ideal. 
the classical pragmatic fields of medicine, engineering, 
and law are insistent fractions of our lives which ean- 
not adequately be attained by curricula composed of 


A material 
In curricular terms, 


pure fundamental erystals. Fundamentalists them- 
selves ean often be caught showing how “practical” 
their subjects “really” are, by way of gaining atten- 
tion and converts and to show that they are men of 
affairs. 

Optimum curricula are not to be found by conceding 
to idealism and ambition but may be approached, if 
we work realistically toward a practical harmony of 
the forees operative in the development of curricula. 
Let us consider, without malice, an example which 
reaches not too far in any direction, the curricular 
place of statisties. 

The teacher of calculus is unlikely to be enthusiastic 
over statistics. He may shrug his shoulders or he 
may be interested enough to rise in wrath when 
puhlie health wants to take it over. Public health 
says that, if mathematics will not offer a course in 
statisties, it will. It may happen that psychology, 
wanting a course in statistics in its curriculum, goes 
to publie health for it, thereby putting public health 
directly in the business of teaching mathematics. In- 
stead of holding endless debates over a predictable 
stalemate, the next step can be taken. These debaters, 
with predictable prejudices, argue fruitlessly. A 
third party must decide whether statistics is or is not 
needed and, if so, whether mathematics, public health, 
or some other field of knowledge must include it, not 
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necessarily the claimants at all. With statistics, the 
pragmatic fit would be in physies, for physicists live 
by measurement and every measurement is a problem 
in statistics. The attitude of physicists toward statis- 
tics would perhaps be enlightening to biologists. 

The decision as to what should be done with statis- 
tics must be made dispassionately, based on the good 
of students, schools, and education and not of im- 
portunate committeemen. We could, of course, build 
more buildings, hire more teachers, and put statisties 
in each curricular set of courses. This principle is 
being tried far and wide but it is a form of educational 
inflation, an impossible economic approach, unwise 
and unnecessary. 

To take statistics from mathematics, without dupli- 
cation, is to weaken the latter by removal of some 
studies in permutations, probability, series, and 
graphic analysis. If we move statistics to public 
health we are certainly playing favors, for public 
health has no exclusive claim on this field. Further- 
more it has neither the obligation nor the right to 
teach this course to students outside its field. Is it 
any wonder that there are curricular controversies? 

To see the principle of correction of curricula 
clearly, we must forego the temptation to take sides. 
That mathematics is fundamental is no proof that 
public health is unwisely poaching nor does the sig- 
nificance of public health make poaching legitimate. 
The decision must be made for the optimum curricular 
balance. The resolution of this curricular puzzle 
might go like this: (1) Statistics is a hybrid and im- 
pure branch of applied mathematics built on mathe- 
matical principles. (2) Intelligently used, it serves a 
purpose. Intelligent use requires a thorough back- 
ground; the fundamental side has a case. (3) Statis- 
ties is needed by several fields. The demand of publie 
health for a course in statisties is legitimate, as is the 
demand of psychology, if these fields are legitimate 
at all. (4) Therefore, this course belongs under 
mathematics, whether or not the mathematicians want 
it. It is an obligation of mathematics not only to 
make available a sound background but to carry this 
to the threshold of experience. 

The educational tendency should be in the direction 
of fewer courses. Should statistics be incorporated 
in college algebra? This is a curricular question; 
it does not ask mathematics whether it would find this 
convenient. How much damage would this incorpora- 
tion eause (a) by requiring unnecessary time and 
effort from persons who need statistics and (b) by 
inflicting statistics on those who need only the algebra? 
Since those who want statistics are likely to resent 
the algebra and the mathematician is likely to resent 
the statistics, not too much is gained by listening to 
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either side. Mathematicians could point out that 
algebra is mandatory to basic knowledge of statistics. 
Evidently a course in statistics will be more practical 
and less fundamental if it is separated from algebra 
and vice versa. The curricular answer from this 
point on depends on the teacher and the department, 
not on the question itself. As long as the correct 
result educationally is put ahead of administrative 
expediency and departmental importunacy the out- 
come may be either for or against inclusion of sta- 
tistics with college algebra. 

This is only an example of the manner by which 
curricular controversy arises. It is convenient, of 
course, for every department or school to have its own 
experts in each field. If we allow much of this, how- 
ever, it is not only prohibitive in expense; it is poor 
curricular organization. A statistician, employed 
under psychology, to justify his existence will offer 
three courses and overemphasize his subject. Again 
we say that the problem must be resolved on practical 
right and wrong. Ambition and caprice are poor 
bases for curricular organization. 

It may be unfortunate, but it is a fact that total 
knowledge cannot be built from building blocks all of 
which are pure and fundamental: mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, botany, English, French, history, or 
philosophy. There are too many doorbells in our lives. 
Conversely, could total knowledge be built of hybrid 
subjects: public health, sociology, political science, en- 
gineering, law, medicine, forestry, and business ad- 
ministration? Schools have been trying to do this 
assiduously, but the answer is “no.” Public health 
needs its chemistry, and engineering must have its 
ealeulus. When it comes to political seience, we 
might say that it would need its history; perhaps it 
would be wiser to discover that history includes polit- 
ical science and that political science is often only a 
device of recalcitrant or one-sided historians. 

Political bickering is not true curricular contro- 
versy. It passes as such but it should be recognized 
for what it is, political bickering. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that we wish to start a school: business ad- 
ministration, criminology, or home economics. The 
system, politically, is easy. These, and scores of 
others not yet tried, represent legitimate enterprises 


in the community. To form a school: 


1. Take the college catalogue and run down the list 
of departments and courses, from anthropology to 
zoology, reading in all possible connecting links. 

2. Tell each participant, preferably a somewhat frus- 
trated member of these departments, that he wiil have 
an additional title in the new school. 

3. Go to work on the president for space and cash and 
start to set up hybrid courses. 

4. Whenever the gap is big enough, hire a specialist, 
of and for the new school exclusively. 
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Some men are so successful at this procedure that 
their units vastly overshadow the principal units from 
which, because no one was on guard, they stole seg. 
ments. A small percentage from each of a series of 
basic departments will make a school bigger than any 
of the departments, apparently out of nothing, since 
the departments are still there, each a little weaker, 
Allow a number of schools to undergo this sort of 
spontaneous generation and the basic fields become 
dangerously weak. 

Watchfulness of motives in curricular controversies 
and more attention to the principles of correction wil! 
give us a more peaceful time. There need be no harm 
to anyone and the potential benefits are many. 

Courses and curricular divisions must be examined 
relative to total knowledge and education rather than 
expediency and importunacy. Right principles de- 
mand that we work as much as possible in the diree- 
tion of fundamental courses and away from the prag- 
matic type, but it is not possible to return to Latin 
and Greek. Fundamental courses must reach solidly 
into realities, and, without leaving the campus for 
Main Street, they must carry their work to the thresh- 
old of practicalities outside the Senior Gate. For 
examples, look at the three classes of schools. One 
type turns out students who, though well grounded, 
ean turn to solid work. A second type turns out 
nebulous folk who must remove professorial learning 
before they can serve their fellow man. A third type 
trains students in mechanical performance without 
the groundwork, a worthy procedure but not one 
within the privileges of universities. 

Above all, we must recognize and resist the in- 
portunate demands of the countless ambitious souls 
who are all but wrecking our schools, though each 
builds a sinecure for himself, and the majority are 
intensely sincere. Total knowledge is ideally built 
out of fundamental units but it is practically not so 
constructable. The number of fundamental units 1s 
limited, but total knowledge can be split into a thou- 
sand pragmatic units, ten thousand, any number. I 
is not practicable, educationally sound, or socially 
permissible to permit the establishment of any and 
every communal curriculum, each composed of as- 
sorted fragments of fundamental subjects. We al- 
ready have many subdivisions, the schools, library, 
forestry, journalism, public health, medicine, law, en- 
gineering, and others, none of which is fundamental. 
Each has been pieced together from bits and courses 
from more fundamental fields. Each represents 4 
worthy part of communal life. Large universities 
add schools freely. Let us have schools of horology, 
merchandising, labor, sports management, or home 
life. Who is to stop us? Someone must. We will 
be better off with fewer schools and better curricula. 
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The situation sometimes resembles our legal structure. 
Two laws are imperfect; when they should be dis- 
carded in favor of one good one, attempted repair by 
adding a third law is the more common procedure. 

The same is true of curricular courses of study 
within schools. The pulling and pushing that goes 
on in shifting and inventing courses is terrific. It is 
wasteful. It does not lead to good education. Most 
of it is sincere but it is rationalized. Examine the 
courses within political science, public health, educa- 
tion, Or even medicine. One course is invented to 
make a man’s hobby pay off; another is listed in dis- 
guise to keep under control a subject which otherwise 
would be captured by another school; a third is used 
to pad out the flat chests of a department; a fourth 
supports some man’s research; a fifth is used to get a 
man into the department; a sixth is used because of 
its popular (advertising) appeal; and so it goes. 

Let curricular corrections be in the direction of 
limiting and improving courses and schools, not ex- 
panding them. Let choice be in the direction of 
fundamentalism, for which, and ultimately only for 
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which, our universities are responsible, but let this be 
done with a sense of realism and not too much of the 
ivory tower. Let all presidents and committee mem- 
bers be on guard against the glib talkers, who, by in- 
venting new combinations of courses, are undermining 
our very fabric, for each such move is made at the 
expense of those from which the parts are taken. 
Nothing is made from nothing. Instead of endless 
curricular controversy, the notions of the prejudiced, 
of idealists, and of seekers of power can be viewed 
as a challenge. A demand for something new in the 
curriculum can be and often is wrong. Not every- 
thing belongs in curricula. Even so, new ideas stir 
up thought. Sometimes the demand indicates that 
something essential is missing in what we are now 
doing. 

The study of motives behind and principles of cur- 
ricula does not provide automatic answers. They 
are, however, reliable guideposts. If they are not 
followed, education will be a larger area of kaleido- 
scopic litter than it now is, at ghastly social and eco- 
nomic expense. 





A CONCEPT OF GENERAL EDUCATION! 


W. Craig THOMAS 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff 


THE current emphasis on “general education” 
among colleges and universities has developed an in- 
creasing literature in the field, most of which deals 
with the subject-matter areas to be included in the 
general-education program. However, there is one 
aspect of general education which has been too often 
overlooked. That aspect is concerned with the why 
rather than the what of subject matter and implies a 
philosophical basis which must serve as the integrat- 
ing factor underlying the entire program, not only of 
general education, but of specialized education as 
well, 

One of the most frequent comments directed by stu- 
dents toward required courses in the academic sched- 
ule is, “Why do I have to take that?” The question is 
legitimate and, in many of our present college pro- 
grams, difficult to answer. In no part of the ecurricu- 
lum are students permitted a comprehension of the 
complex interrelationships which make up balanced 
personal and social understanding. The nebulous ori- 
entation courses we frequently give cannot hope to 
offset the isolated specialization of the majority of 
subject-matter courses. Too often, the instructors, 


*A statement prepared for the consideration of a 
faculty committee studying the problem of general educa- 
tion at Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 





themselves, trained in the atmosphere and prestige of 
academic specialization, do not clearly understand the 
parts their subject-matter fields play in the complex 
machinery of modern society; too often, they are 
unwilling to venture into the unknown from the fa- 
miliar safety of their own backgrounds; and they are 
therefore unable to formulate a purpose for their 
classes that can go much beyond information as an 
end in itself. Yet subject-matter classes comprise 
designated areas of general as well as specialized edu- 
eation and are based upon what an impressive array 
of educated persons feel is essential to “the compe- 
tence of the individual in a free society.” However, 
more is necessary for competence than classes in a 
number of separate fields. Individuals who gain the 
kind of competence implied here are those who under- 
stand the why of that competence and the need of it 
in a free society; in short, those who have a philosophy 
for competent modern living. 

Now, competence is not made up of a bundle of 
isolated skills, facts, and appreciations, tied together 
with a sheepskin like a set of golf clubs in a bag, any 
one of which may be pulled out and used on demand. 
Instead, facts, skills, and appreciations all together 
make up a responsible selective judgment, the various 
facets of which are fused, complementary. No phase 
of really selective judgment can be used without in- 
volving the whole of selective judgment. When the 
catalyst of over-all understanding is added by the in- 
structor, new facts, skills, or appreciations undergo a 
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change in the process of addition and, instead of re- 
taining their separate natures, become integral in the 
total competence of the individual. Yet most discus- 
sions of general education, even (or particularly) by 
specialists on the university level, give primary atten- 
tion to the place of a subject-matter area in general 
education with emphasis, not upon integration, but 
upon the retention of the traditional isolable nature of 
the subject matter under consideration. 

So it is that general-education courses in physics, 
English, sociology, mathematics, and so on continue 
to be designed as basic courses for students majoring 
or minoring in the department. To these courses out- 
siders are exposed with reservations. Some instruc- 
tors are pleased that their classes are filled. Others 
resent the fact that they have to put up with students 
who will not continue their work in the department. 
Still others, realizing that this may be the only crack 
they will get at some students, cram the beginning 
course as full as possible with basic factual informa- 
tion. The result is the complete exclusion of the why 
of the material, that is, its implications in the devel- 
opment of a responsible selective judgment for life in 
a free society. 

The organization of a curriculum and the design 
of its individual courses are reflected in the number 
of students who drop out at the end of each year, the 
number who seek to change their programs during the 
year, and the number who ask why they must take re- 
quired courses on the schedule. In each case, signifi- 
cant dissatisfaction with the curriculum is being ex- 
This dissatisfaction means that the needs, 
interests, and abilities of these students are not being 
met by the college. 


pressed. 


In another way, students either 
are not getting what they want, or are not understand- 
ing what they get. More, if this number of students 
react overtly to the college program, the question re- 
mains important and unanswered as to how many stu- 
dents, instead of expressing open discontent, simply 
drift from one course to another until their time has 
been served. 

In effect, this is to point out the obvious: that 
courses are effective only when they are designed for 
the majority of persons taking those courses, regard- 
less of traditional standards and objectives usually 
associated with the academic field represented. Such 
a concept means that in large institutions parallel 
courses may be developed, one for majors and minors, 
the other for students who are filling a gap in their 
general background and may not again take a course 
in that department. In the latter case the design of 
the course should emphasize an integration in which 
the various subject-matter areas have meaning and 
importance to the extent that they relate to selective 
judgment for modern living. Even in basic courses 
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designed for departmental majors and minors, some 
understanding of the why of an area of human en. 
deavor is hardly amiss. In fact, it has been the ex. 
perience of institutions that have tried the paralle|- 
course method that major and minor students within 
departments have asked sooner or later to transfer to 
the general-education course offered by their depart- 
ments, not because the general-education courses were 
easier, but because such courses gave meaning and 
purpose to the further work of these departments. 

In small institutions, where a plan for paralle| 
courses is not feasible, a compromise must be effected 
to the benefit of the larger number of students to be 
served. Certainly, students who will make their liy- 
ings and their major social contributions in a particu- 
lar field must be given as sound a foundation as pos- 
sible in that field. It is on the basis of this intent that 
most beginning courses have been developed. Yet how 
much sounder would that foundation be if the first 
course presented the why of the area, the relationships 
which give meaning to the specialization that may 
come later? For it is only in the relationship of one 
area of knowledge to all other areas that academic 
learning escapes being an end in itself and becomes 
the means to a responsible selective judgment which, 
finally, determines the culture and the progress of a 
society. 

Thus, the conelusion is obvious that subject-matter 
courses that are designed for departmental majors and 
minors and to which other students are admitted for 
whatever learning may “rub off” on them are not gen- 
eral-education courses and do not belong in a general- 
education program. Considering the intent of general 
education and the nature of the current and predicted 
college population (and the society), it becomes clear 
that entirely new courses must be developed with wis- 
dom and imagination to provide the competence and 
selective judgment demanded by a free society. 


_X General-education courses, then, have a common as- 


pect and a common over-all objective; their differen- 
tiation lies primarily in new relationships which they 
disclose rather than in the specificity of their subject 
matter. For example, physics must be concerned, not 
with what a research physicist must know, but with 
what all competent citizens must know about the 
physical world if they would survive and maintain 
their way of life. In the same way, English must be 
concerned, not with grammar and quotable gems from 
the immortals, but with the effective communication of 
ideas. And let it be said that the greatest part of 
adult communication is oral and impromptu, not ex- 
pository. Moreover, if communication is to be effec- 
tive, it must reflect the changing daily language oi 
modern life. 

It is so with other general-education courses: all 
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must be based upon the question, “What is it that 
any citizen needs to know in this area in order to 
achieve competence for daily life?” This question 
does not mean that courses in general education are 
easier than basic courses in a department. If any- 
thing, it means that they are more difficult. It is not 
an easy task to understand and present the relation- 
ships which make a particular field meaningful in 


Reports. 
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modern society. Nor is it the matter of a moment’s 
thought to comprehend and implement the integration 
of all fields of study into a competence for wise re- 
sponse and action. 

Yet this competence must be achieved and achieved 
quickly, by the present generation, if the dangerg 
from within and without are to be understood and off- 
set, and freedom as we understand it maintained. 





A PROGRAM FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Howarp L. JoNES 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


InstiTuTIONS of higher learning, partially or wholly 
dedicated to the task of preparing men and women 
for the teaching profession, have long accepted, at 
least to the lip-service point, the basic facts that “ex- 
perience is the best teacher” and “we learn to do by 
doing.” Colgate University, through its “Preceptorial 
Studies” program, is currently putting these preach- 
ings into practice to an extent not possible in most 
other colleges and universities. Many of the features 
of the present program were inaugurated and devel- 
oped under the leadership of the first director (1946- 
49), Strang Lawson, to whom the present writer is 
deeply indebted.? 

Each of 18 mature graduate students, serving as 
leading staff participants in the program, carries the 
primary burden of responsibility for assisting ap- 
proximately 40 young first-year college men toward 
academic, moral, physical, and emotional maturity. 
Day by day, over a period of two academic years, 
they learn to teach by teaching in the finest sense 
of the word. Each of them meets each of his 20 
students in fortnightly individual conference and in 
frequent meetings of the whole group, with the pri- 
mary objective of helping the freshmen help them- 
selves to the fullest extent of their growth potential. 

Preceptorial Studies, inaugurated in its present 
form with the opening of the fall semester in 1946, 
is an integral part of the Colgate Plan of general edu- 
eation which includes such features as a program of 
seven correlated “core” courses; the use of the “case 
or problem method” of instruction wherever feasible; 
a comprehensive program of “carry-over” sports, ete. 
It is an effort, in the midst of an era of “mass pro- 
duction” education, to provide the close personal guid- 
ance so essential to maximum student progress. The 
preceptor becomes acquainted with the student’s back- 
ground, temperament, aims and ambitions, and current 


1See Dr. Lawson’s ‘‘Preceptorial Studies at Colgate 
University,’’? Higher Education, III: 16, April 15, 1947. 











stage of development. He appraises his academic skill 
and progress, his attitudes and interests; he focuses 
his attention upon each individual as a dynamie per- 
son. By working with his men on carefully selected as- 
signments, patterned according to individual need, he 
helps them discover for themselves some of the things 
they need to do to make a full response to the demands 
and opportunities of college and of life. 

Each of the 18 graduate preceptors is teamed with a 
regular member of the college faculty who meets stu- 
dent members of the group in occasional individual 
conference and is always “on call” when the need for 
more mature assistance is felt. Graduate preceptors 
receive an annual fellowship stipend and earry a half- 
time academic load of their own leading toward the 
completion of the master’s degree after two years of 
study. 

Seven members of the current graduate staff re- 
ceived their bachelor’s degrees from Colgate Univer- 
sity; the remaining eleven completed their undergrad- 
uate training at such institutions as Wesleyan, Dart- 
mouth, Allegheny, Brown, Williams, Cornell, and St. 
Patrick’s College. Sixteen of them are planning on 
entering the teaching profession immediately upon 
completion of their stay at Colgate; two are plan- 
ning to proceed toward the doctorate before entering 
into active teaching. Of the 22 preceptors who have 
completed their two years of service since the in- 
auguration of the program, 13 are currently teaching 
on the college level, five are teaching on the secondary- 
school level, three are working in industry, and one is 
with the Department of State. All of the 18 men 
actively engaged in teaching are planning to continue 
toward higher degrees. 

These men have been, and will continue to be, mark- 
edly successful in their professional and personal lives 
and some credit for this suecess must go to the fact 
that they have had two years of guided experience in 
paying close attention to the individual needs, abilities, 
and ambitions of a widely differing group of students. 
Preceptors regularly meet in intimate face-to-face con- 
ference the widest possible range of students. The 
student they meet at 8:00 a.m. may have highly su- 
perior academic ability but no understanding of the 
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necessity for breadth of extracurricular experience. 
The 9: 00 o’clock appointee may have similar ability 
but may never have learned to make use of his poten- 
tial or may, for example, be sorely lacking in the 
desire to work up to his own ability. The next man 
may have average ability and a highly sociable nature 
which tends to lead him into “spreading himself too 
thin.” This goes on throughout two years of close 
association with two completely different groups of 
first-year students. 

Some students are weak in basic reading skills; pre- 
ceptors conduct a reading laboratory to help them 
increase their rates of speed and comprehension. 
Others have never learned how to “say what they want 
to say” effectively through their writing; preceptors 
conduct a writing laboratory for their improvement. 
Some students are having trouble with the intelli- 
gent budgeting of their time; others need to develop 
the ability to make the fullest use of library facilities; 
many need help in developing their capacities for 
“vetting along” with their fellow men; and all of them 
need to pay careful attention to self-analysis leading 
to a satisfying vocational choice. Preceptors work 
with students toward the successful satisfaction of 
these and a large number of other important problems. 

They learn, through constant use in regular pre- 
ceptorial conferences and in classroom teaching as- 
signments in the college, to make effective use of two 
of the most promising educational methods in current 
practice—the “nondirective method” and the “case or 
problem method.” They learn, in the first instance, 
to listen intelligently; to listen to what the student 
does say, to what he wants to but cannot say, and to 
what he does not want to say. They learn, in the 
second instance, to make the fullest possible use of 
“real-life” situations well within the students’ frames 
of reference as the most certain leads to maximum 
development. They spend a considerable portion of 
their time observing a wide variety of teachers in 
classroom situations and take full responsibility for 
teaching some classes when members of the faculty 
are necessarily “off-campus.” During their stay at 
Colgate they participate in regularly scheduled staff 
meetings as well as in special study seminars devoted 
to “Counselling on the College Level,” “General Edu- 
cation,” ete. This latter seminar is under the direc- 
tion and leadership of Wallace B. Donham, visiting 
professor of human relations and former dean, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration. 

The entire Colgate Plan of education has aroused 
much interest among institutions of higher learning, 
primarily in terms of its positive effects upon the 


undergraduate-student body. Within this total plan 


is a highly promising teacher-education program for 
it selects highly capable young men and gives them 
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two years of advanced academic work and, at the same 
time, two years of “looking at a college education” 
through the eyes of students. 


TEACHER-EDUCATION EXPERIMENTS IN 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


HERMAN KRAMER 
Superintendent of Schools, Wapato ( Wash.) 


GorDON RUTHERFORD 
Tri-City Extension Director, Pasco ( Wash.) 
Davip E. WILLIS 
Assistant Professor of Education, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 


Wapato is located in the center of the fertile 
Yakima Valley of Washington State. It is a semi- 
arid region devoted largely to fruit and vegetable 
farming on irrigated land, and Yakima County it- 
self is one of the richest counties in agricultural pro- 
duce in the nation. A vital element in the economy 
of the valley is the force of approximately 30,000 
transient laborers needed to harvest crops. These 
people follow the annual harvests, beginning with 
asparagus picking in the spring and ending late in 
the fall with the beets. During the winter months 
some travel on into California for similar labor there; 
others stay on in Washington, living in whatever they 
can find on the edges of the small towns of the Valley. 

The children of these transients present a serious 
problem and challenge to the schools of Yakima 
County. As their parents move from place to place 
these children are in and out of one school after 
another, seldom having an opportunity to attend reg- 
ularly. Quite often the parents are indifferent to 
schooling for their children and often would rather 
have them in the fields and orchards at work. 

Another challenge to the schools is to meet the needs 
of the tenant farmer who leases land from Indians 
on the Yakima Indian Reservation. Since the leasing 
of lands occurs annually and is dependent solely upon 
competitive bidding, many of these people will farm 
a plot for only a year or two, taking what they can 
from the soil and moving on. Three fourths of the 
Wapato school district lies within the reservation, and 
about 30 per cent of its pupils come from it. 

Each year out of the 2,400 pupils in the Wapato 
schools there is a turnover of around 25 per cent in 
the pupil population. At times the entire personnel o! 
a single class will change during the school year. 
Children enter the school who actually will attend 
little more than half time during the year. These 
children belong to the school group and at the same 
time have special needs which must be met, if they 
are to fit into a situation where they are temporary 
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1€ same members. What should the school do with them? 
cation” Retardation would only accentuate the already existing 
problem and solve nothing. Grouping them according 
to ability does not provide for the social and physical 
“S IN development of individuals. 

The many different races and wide ranges of in- 
come represented in Wapato make it a veritable “melt- 
ing pot.” The population is predominantly white, 

ih.) but also included are Mexicans, Japanese, Yakima 
Indians, and Filipinos. The economic range runs 
h.) from the more wealthy fruit growers through pro- 
fessional people, merchants, and tradespeople to the 
transient laborers who live on the edges of town. 
- This situation has created an extremely wide variation 
in social and cultural standards. 
fertile The children from all these groups work and play 
gemi- together in the schools without prejudice or friction 
etable of any kind. There is almost no consciousness of dif- 
‘ty it- ference in color, race, religion, or socioeconomic status. 
1 pro- The children and teachers together have slowly built 
ynomy a spirit of unity and harmony within the school that 
30,000 is in contrast to some unrest in the community. 
These The quality of human relations to be found in the 
with Wapato school can be attributed largely to the ability 
ate in of its professional personnel and to their desire to do 
1onths everything they can for each individual child. Their 
there: philosophy ean be summed up in this statement by one 
r they of them: 
alley. We are concerned about the individual development of 
2ri0us boys and girls. We believe that the school should be the 
ukima instrument to help children develop all their talents so 
place that their contribution to the welfare of society will be 
after greater as a result. Each child should ke able to expect 
Fae. that his interests, desires, and capabilities will be con- 
“a to sidered in any program. We are more concerned with 
the progress of the individual than with failure and 
ather retardation. We feel that being a member of the social 
group is essential to happiness and emotional stability, 
needs and that the best learning will take place under these 
dians conditions. We look upon the teacher as the guiding in- 
asing fluence in the classroom, one who is always interested in 
upon the individual and who has the ability to evaluate a wide 
farm variety of activities as to their true educational value. 
r can The Wapato Junior High School and the School of 
f the Edueation, State College of Washington, have in the 
, and past year undertaken a co-operative approach to im- 
proving what is being done for the children in that 
pato school. In the fall of 1946 a core-curriculum-type 
nt in program had been instituted in an attempt to find a 
el of plan that would fit the unique characteristics of Wa- 
year. pato’s school population without the disadvantages of 
tend the previous departmentalized organization. The core 
‘hese program had since become almost stalled in its de- 
same velopment because of many obstacles originally un- 
they foreseen. To receive help in recognizing and over- 
rary coming these obstacles the faculty had asked for 








inservice aid from the State College. 
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Under a new community college-service program 
at the college certain members of the School of Edu- 
eation faculty have been freed from campus duties 
one week of each month to work with the personnel 
in selected schools toward improvement of their pro- 
grams. 

Plans were made for two staff members, David 
Willis and Gordon Rutherford, to spend one full day 
of each month in the Wapato school. They came, not 
as experts bringing all the “answers,” but as indi- 
viduals interested in the people of the school, in what 
they were accomplishing, and in their problems. They 
hoped to develop among these people a feeling of 
confidence in their desire to be of service and in their 
ability to help. There was nothing formal about their 
visits; no elaborate plans were made for utilization 
of their time. Rather, in each visit they were asked 
to fit themselves into the life of the school on that day 
so that they could become familiar with the program 
and with individual teachers and children. 

The “core program” as it existed in the junior high 
school consisted of a three-hour self-contained class- 
room period in the seventh and eighth grades. Each 
child spent his entire morning or afternoon in this 
one room; the other half of his day was devoted to 
mathematics, arts, music, gym, ete. This three-hour 
period had been created administratively by combining 
the social-studies, English, and science periods. 

There was general agreement among teachers and 
administrators that this program was not developing 
as anticipated. The big stumbling block to progress 
seemed to be that no one had a clear concept of just 
what a core curriculum should be or how to work 
toward it in their own school. Some of the teachers 
were staying within a subject-matter framework and 
trying to adapt it as best they could to the needs of 
the many different types of children in their core. 
Other teachers were breaking down subject-matter 
lines in an attempt better to promote well-rounded 
growth in each child. There was uncertainty in the 
minds of all, however, because they had no common 
criteria by which they could measure what they were 
doing. 

The two teacher educators were able to determine 
from their talks with individual members of the staff 
and from their own observations a pattern of prob- 
lems that seemed to be basic. Some of the most im- 
portant were: 


1. Many teachers felt the three-hour continuous 
period was too long to keep children in the same room, 
even though there was a short recess period midway. 
A child’s interest in classroom activity could not be 
held naturally for more than half this period. Teach- 
ers wondered in what sequence to schedule the activi- 
ties in order to- get most effective learning. 
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2. Teachers wanted to know more about individual 
children. They believed that in order to encourage 
these children to learn they should be able to recognize 
where each child was in each phase of his own develop- 
ment and be able to stimulate his growth from that 
point. They felt this “home-room” period was a 
good place to get the necessary information, but they 
wanted to develop better methods of finding and re- 
cording and using it. 

3. How to evaluate learning in terms of growth 
rather than achievement bothered many teachers. 
Ordinary methods of evaluation seemed inadequate if 
they were to measure individual progress because of 
the very wide variation in ability and level of achieve- 
ment to be found in a single room. This problem was 
made worse by the child of the transient family. 

4. Teachers were restricted to a few textbooks and 
reference books because of the lack of an adequate 
amount and range of resource materials. What books 
were on hand in the library and in the rooms were 
more suited to senior rather than to junior high school. 
In a single eighth-grade room there would be children 
reading at the primer level as well as others at a 
ninth- or even tenth-grade level. To teach pupils with 
such a wide range of ability and to develop reading 
interests in them, the teachers felt they needed a much 
richer variety of resource material. 

5. The teachers felt they should do much more to 
give the children something that would help them in 
their lives outside of school. They were especially con- 
cerned with the transient children who had so little. 

6. There was among all the staff a common feeling 
of uncertainty about the functions of administrators 
and specialists in respect to the program. They felt 
that lines of authority and responsibility needed to 
be more clearly drawn; that the contributions of each 
to the program should be known to all. 


It seemed to the teacher educators as they began to 
know the situation that more unity of purpose was 
needed in the group. The general objectives each 
teacher had for his own group of children were some- 
what unique and had been arrived at by the individual 
teachers independently. All recognized that most of 
their problems were of common concern. They seemed 
to desire a group consideration and planning of ways 
and means to meet these problems but had not been 
able to get together on common ground to start it. 

The days spent by these two visitors in the junior 
high school were devoted to an exchange of ideas and 
problems with individual staff members and in in- 
formal group meetings. They had been able to sug- 
gest readings and films that could give ideas of what 
other schools had done to develop core programs. 
They had hoped that the Wapato staff would become 
aware of what such a program would imply for their 
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own classrooms and that they would begin the grady,| 
process of one definite, though small, change afte, 
another that would eventually bring them to the type 
of program they desired. 

This first year of working with the people in Wa. 
pato has had its effect on the program of the Sehoo| 
of Education at the college. The principal emphasis 
in preservice classes of these “itinerant” faculty mem. 
bers, as well as in those of other staff people, has beep 
a moving away from theory to practical consideration 
of actual teaching situations as illustrated by wha 
they have seen in Wapato and other schools. Two 
student teachers were placed experimentally jy 
Wapato during the spring semester and were super. 
vised by one of the college faculty who was partici. 
pating in this inservice program. This arrangement 
proved of such benefit both to the student teacher; 
and to the staff at Wapato that plans have been made 
to send additional students there this year. 

The field-relations program of the college has also 
been affected. The administration at Wapato came 
to the college for several of the teachers it needed 
to fill vacancies in the staff for 1949-50. Teachers 
and administrators from over the state attending the 
summer session have shown great interest in this type 
of inservice program and have expressed the hope it 
will be extended to other schools. The attention of 
a good many of the school people in the state has been 
attracted to the fact that the college is trying to extend 
its field services. Superintendents within Yakima 
County have made joint plans with the School of 
jdueation for participation of two members of the 
education faculty, Zeno Katterle and David Willis, 
in an inservice program for their county adminis. 
trators’ association. 

Several of the Wapato teachers found an unusual 
opportunity to work together while attending the 
college summer session. They participated in a social- 
studies workshop and observed a demonstration core 
elass for junior-high-school children. They met to- 
gether regularly as a study group to talk over what 
they were experiencing and to work out plans and 
resource materials for next year’s program. Various 
education faculty members also met with them, par- 
ticularly those who would work in the school next 
year. 

There have not been radical changes in what is 
being done for the children in Wapato Junior High 
School as a result of this first year of co-operative 
inservice growth. There has been a growing aware- 
ness that there is so much good in the program that 
there is no need for concern because the core program 
has not grown rapidly. These people in Wapato are 
alert to the need for a gradual process of change that 
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will develop a program fitted to the peculiar needs of 
their own situation. Most important of all, they are 
learning that, by sharing the ideas and problems of 


Events aon 
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all among all members of the faculty, their program 
will grow more steadily and will be greatly enriched. 
It is hoped that the children of Wapato will benefit. 





TELEVISION STOOPS TO CONQUER 


Ir has been an accepted practice among school ad- 
ministrators to refuse to aecept for use in schools 
materials distributed without charge and ostensibly 
free of advertising. They have recognized the danger 
of subtle and disguised propaganda or of one-sided 
presentation of materials to the minds of children. 
This refusal to allow schools to be used to influence 
children and youth in favor of some particular prod- 
uct, commondity, or organization rather than in the 
interest of society as a whole has not been carried over 
into the newer media of communication—the radio 
and television. Those concerned with both media have 
sought to bring pressure on parents through so-called 
children’s programs to purchase what they otherwise 
would not desire to buy. The children, lured to pester 
parents through the deluding notion that they will get 
something for nothing or that they must keep in step 
with the Jones children, become cheap sales agents 
for the advertising concerns. 

Totalitarian regimes early discovered the power and 
the tyranny of youth and immediately proceeded to 
organize them. Those who did not join were not only 
frustrated but socially eliminated. It is difficult to 
distinguish between methods used by totalitarian rulers 
and those of organizations that use children to bring 
pressure on parents and friends to buy some com- 
modity, the wrappers or cartons of which would bring 
some tawdry prize or cheap admission to picture 
houses. The recent advertisement of television, fur- 
bished with pretentious psychological and edueational 
arguments, simply carries an established practice fur- 
ther. The practice has hitherto been condoned, but it 
took the full-page advertisement of television to arouse 
publie opinion to the subtle danger that it foreboded 
and to its unethical and unsocial character. When 
radio and television do in fact produce “vitamins for 
the mind,” they will sell themselves without the op- 
portunist arguments of educators and psychologists.— 


i. i... 


FOUR HENRY FELLOWSHIPS TO BE 
AWARDED 
Tue American Trustees of the Charles and Julia 
Henry Fund announce that four Henry Fellowships 
are available to Americans for study at Oxford or 
Cambridge University during 1951-52. The fund was 
established by the late Lady Julia Henry “in the ear- 





nest hope and desire of cementing the bonds of friend- 
ship between the British Empire and the United 
States.” Annual grants are made from the income of 
the fund to American students for study in England 
and to English students to attend Yale and Harvard 
universities. 

The value of the Henry Fellowship is £650 (about 
$1,820). The fellowships are open to unmarried Amer- 
ican citizens, men or women. Preference is given to 
applicants who have received their bachelor’s degrees 
since June, 1946, and to those who expect these degrees 
by July 1, 1951. 

Applications, which must be submitted on or before 
January 15, 1951, to the Secretary, Yale University, 
or to the Secretary to the Corporation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, should include evidence of distinction in some 
recognized branch of learning and present a definite 
scheme of study or research proposed to be carried 
out at Oxford or Cambridge. Applications will be 
judged by an American Committee of Management 
and must meet with the approval of the university in 
England to which the fellow is assigned. 


A NEW EDUCATION PROGRAM AT BUTLER 
UNIVERSITY FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE HANDICAPPED 


M. O. Ross, president of Butler University (Indian- 
apolis), announced on September 17 the creation of 
a new department within the College of Education 
for the specialized education of teachers preparing 
to instruct physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. This is described as a “pioneering advance in 
the field of education,” since other institutions offer 
selected courses for prospective teachers of certain 
categories of the handicapped. Heretofore, Dr. Ross 
says, “little has been done in a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated way toward preparing teachers to deal with 
the many types of handicapped children.” The pro- 
gram has been made possible through the joint co- 
operation of the university and the Indianapolis 
Foundation which has appropriated $15,000 for a 
three-year demonstration period that will help to meet 
the costs of establishing the department and carrying 
on research that will be an integral part of the 
demonstration. 

J. Hartt Walsh, dean of the College of Education, 
will have general supervision of the program which 
will include such courses as “The Classroom Teacher 
and the Atypical Child,” “Psycho-physical Needs of 
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the Handicapped,” and “Foundations of Individual 
Adjustment.” Robert A. Efroymson, chairman of the 
foundation’s Board of Trustees; Deane E. Walker, 
state superintendent of public instruction; and J. 
Dwight Peterson, president, Indianapolis Board of 
School Commissioners, join Dr. Ross in emphasizing 
the urgent need for teachers especially trained to deal 
with handicapped children. Mr. Walker stated that 
about 10 per cent of the “educable children in Indiana 
find it difficult to take their places in regular school 
programs because of a serious intrinsic deviation in 
learning ability.” He also believes that, with a large 
school population as yet untouched by special teachers, 
school administrators and teacher-education institu- 
tions across the country will have to find the solution 
to the problem through forward-looking programs of 
a similar nature. 


NEW JOURNALS TOUCHING ON THE FIELD 
OF EDUCATION 


THE attention of the editors has been called to three 
new journals in as many fields that should prove of 
interest to educators. From time to time SCHOOL AND 
Society has reported on similar new publications, and 
in the number for January 27, 1951, William W. 
Brickman will discuss at some length the new edu- 
cational journals that have appeared since the close 
of World War II. 

Psychological Book Previews, under the editorship 
of John W. French, is a new quarterly that will ap- 
pear first in January, 1951. It is planned to help 
psychologists keep up to date on new books in psy- 
chology and selected books in anthropology, education, 
neurology, psychiatry, sociology, and statistics. Each 
issue will contain 40-50 descriptive summaries of 
books written by the authors before their books ap- 
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pear. The subscription price is $4.50 a year, and the 
address of the journal is 31 Markham Road, Prine. 
ton, N. J. 

Social Order, a magazine devoted to the discussion 
of American social problems, will be published on 
national scale in January, 1951, by the Institute of 
Social Order, Saint Louis. The journal for severg| 
years has been published for restricted circulation 
among members of the Jesuit Fathers, but in response 
to requests from people to whom it has been submitted 
for comment it will now be published ten times a year 
under the editorship of the Reverend Francis J. Cor. 
ley, S.J., of the Institute of Social Order, of which 
the Reverend Leo C. Brown, director, Institute of 
Social Sciences, Saint Louis University, is national! 
director. The magazine will be staffed by members 
of the Institute of Social Sciences: Fathers Joseph M. 
Becker, S.J., Cornelius A. Eller, 8.J., Mortimer H. 
Gavin, S.J., and Philip S. Land, S.J., all of the uni- 
versity’s department of economics; and Fathers Al. 
bert S. Foley, S.J., William A. Nolan, S.J., and John 
L. Thomas, §.J., of the department of sociology. The 
journal will carry articles on a wide range of social 
questions that concern the United States and will pay 
special attention to problems of industrial relations, 
vocational order, the family, interracial justice, and 
rural life and to the application of Catholic social 
principles to the American scene. 

The English Record, Vol. I, No. 1, has come from 
the press and is the official organ of the recently 
organized New York State English Council which is 
an association of English teachers on all levels of in 
struction—elementary, secondary, and collegiate. The 
journal, which will serve as a clearing house for cur- 
ricular developments in the state, is edited by Strang 
Lawson, chairman of the department of English, Co!- 
gate University (Hamilton), and vice-president of the 
council. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending November 27: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend J. Rolland Crompton, whose installa- 
tion as headmaster, Pennington (N. J.) School, was 
reported in Scoot anp Soctety, May 25, 1946, will 
succeed James E. Coons, February 1, 1951, as head- 
master, Tilton (N. H.) School. 


John Meigs Hitner, formerly vice-principal, Francis 
Parker School (San Diego, Calif.), has assumed new 
duties as associate headmaster, Graham-Eckes School 
(Palm Beach, Fla.). Charles T. Weld, retired head 


of the department of English, Taft School (Water- 
town, Conn.), has been appointed to the department 


of English and named dean of boys. Lloyd Kern 
Marquis, headmaster, is on leave of absence for grad- 


uate study. 


Eli H. Brown, III, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, University of Louisville (Ky.), has been 
named acting president of the university to serve until 
a successor to John W. Taylor can be elected. Dr. 


Taylor’s resignation to accept a post as deputy di- 
rector general of UNESCO was reported in ScHoo. 
AND Society, November 18. Oscar O. Miller, a mem- 


ber of the board, has been appointed vice-president of 
the university. 
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The Reverend Gaines Stanley Dobbins, Basil Manly 
Professor of Church Administration, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Louisville, Ky.), has been ap- 
pointed acting president to serve until a successor to 
the late Reverend Ellis Adams Fuller can be named. 
Dr. Fuller’s death was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 
ciety, November 4. 


Emmet J. Murphy, alumni secretary, Cornell Uni- 
versity, will assume new duties in the spring as as- 
sistant to the president of the College of Saint Thomas 
(Saint Paul 1, Minn.), the Very Reverend Vincent J. 
Flynn. 

Henry W. Brosin, Benjamin Spock, and I. Arthur 
Mirsky have been appointed to the staff of the Western 
Psychiatrie Institute and Clinic, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. Brosin, professor of psychiatry and head 
of the division, Medical School, the University of 
Chicago, will assume his duties as medical director of 
the institute, January 1, 1951; Dr. Spock, of the Mayo 
Clinie and the University of Minnesota, will begin his 
work as professor of child development, July 1, 1951; 
and Dr. Mirsky, associate professor of experimental 
medicine, School of Medicine, University of Cincin- 
nati, will assume the headship of the research division 
as soon as facilities for research have been provided. 


Harold J. Dillon, whose appointment as national 
edueational director, Junior Achievement, Inc., New 
York 17, was reported in ScHoot aNp Society, April 
22, assumed new duties, December 1, as head of the 
program of off-campus courses to be offered in the 
Continuation Education Service of -Michigan State 
College (East Lansing). Dr. Dillon in co-operation 
with deans and heads of departments will develop 
eredit and noneredit courses for the program. 


Jane M. Burdick, formerly a member of the library 
staff of Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in charge of reference and 
circulation, Fairmont (W. Va.) State College Library, 
and is teaching one section of a required course in the 
use of the library. 

D. van Dantzig, professor of mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam (The Netherlands), has been 
appointed visiting professor of statistics, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, University of California (Berkeley 4). 
Ethyl E. Margan has been named assistant home econ- 
omist in Agricultural Extension. Sabbatical leaves of 
absence have been granted to John P. Carter, assistant 
professor of business administration, and O. Paul 
Straubinger, assistant professor of German. 

I. L. Kandel, editor of Scoot anp Society, and 
professor emeritus of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has had the title of professor 
emeritus conferred upon him by the Court of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 
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In addition to appointments to the staff of Albany 
(Ga.) State College reported in ScHOoL anp Society, 
November 4, the following recently assumed new 
duties: Madge B. Talley, assistant professor of edu- 
eation; Pearl T. Sanders, instructor in the Hazard 
Practice School; Bertha McAdams, assistant librarian; 
Mamie L. Finney, counselor, Davis Hall; and Samella 
Cox, counselor, Peace Hall. 


Walter H. Hodge, associate professor of botany, 
University of Massachusetts (Amherst), has been 
granted a leave of absence to work with a group of 
plant explorers in South Africa sent out by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in its expanded search for 
the sources of cortisone. 


Recent Deaths 


George Washburne Howgate, professor of English 
and head of the department, Marshall College (Hunt- 
ington 1, W. Va.), died, November 16. Dr. Howgate 
had served the college since 1945. 


Charles Bruce Vibbert, professor emeritus of philos- 
ophy, University of Michigan, died, November 18, at 
the age of seventy-three years. Professor Vibbert had 
served as the first director (1914-20) of the American 
University Union, inactive during the German oceu- 
pation, but re-established (1947) under his direction, 
and at the university from 1905 until his retirement 
in 1947. 


Robert Kilburn Root, dean emeritus of the faculty, 
Princeton University, died, November 20, at the age 
of seventy-three years. Dr. Root had served as tutor 
in English (1900-03) and instructor (1903-05), Yale 
University; and assistant professor of English (1905- 
16), professor (1916-33), and Woodrow Wilson Pro- 
fessor of Literature and dean of the faculty (1933- 
46), Princeton University. 


George Henry Allen, former head of the department 
of fine arts and professor of ancient languages, Lafay- 
ette College (Easton, Pa.), died, November 20, at the 
age of seventy-four years. Dr. Allen had served as 
instructor in Latin (1903-06) and assistant professor 
(1906-11), University of Cincinnati; director of the 
Bureau of University Travel in Germany (1911-14), 
Massachusetts (1920-21), France (1921-29) ; assistant 
instructor in history (1914-15), University of Penn- 
sylvania; substitute professor of Latin and fine arts 
(1916-17), University of Nevada; and at Lafayette 
College as professor of ancient languages (1929-39) 
and Charles Elliott Professor of Latin and Greek 
(1939-47). 


Robert Miller Neal, professor of journalism, Uni- 
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versity of Missouri, died, by his own hand, November 
21, at the age of forty-nine years. Mr. Neal, who had 
held a number of posts in the newspaper field, had 
served as instructor in English and history (1924- 
25), Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) ; assistant 
professor of journalism (1936-41), the University of 
Wisconsin; and associate professor of journalism 
(1943-47) and professor (since 1947), University of 
Missouri. 


James Llewellyn Crenshaw, professor of physical 
chemistry, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, died, November 
23, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Crenshaw had 
served as assistant chemist (1910-15), Geophysical 
Laboratory, Carnegie Institution (Washington, D. 
C.); and associate in physical chemistry (1905-18), 
associate professor (1918-25), and professor (since 
1925), Bryn Mawr College. 


Henry Purmort Eames, professor emeritus of musical 
arts and esthetics, Scripps College and Claremont 
(Calif.) Colleges, died, November 25, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. Mr. Eames had served as lec- 
turer in theory of music and esthetics (1898-1908), 
University of Nebraska; concert pianist (1908-11), 
France, Great Britain, and America; director (1911- 
12), Omaha (Nebr.) School of Music and Allied Arts; 
vice-president and director, piano and orchestral de- 


partments (1912-23), Cosmopolitan School of Musie 
(Chicago); professor of esthetics and history and 
director of piano instruction (1923-27), American 
Conservatory of Music (Chicago); and in the pro- 
fessorship in Seripps College (1927-41). 


Brother Abban Philip, F.S.C., former assistant 
superior general of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, died of a heart attack, November 26, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. Brother Abban, who had 
at one time been director of St. Anne’s Commercial 
Academy (Fall River, Mass.), had also served as 
director of novices (1903-05), Ammendale Normal 
Institute; director (1905-12), La Salle Academy 
(New York City); provincial (1912-21), Baltimore 
Province; provincial (1921-23), New York-New Eng- 
land Province; and assistant superior general (1923- 
46). 


—— LY; I, 
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NETTIE LEE (Translator). Report of 
Pp. xiii+ 61. The Univer- 
1950. Gratis to interested 





BENSON, 
Miguel Ramos de Arizpe. 
sity of Texas Press, Austin. 
individuals and institutions. 
This report was presented to the Cortes of Cadiz, Spain, 
on November 7, 1811, the fruit of 36 years of life on the 
semisavage frontier of the Kingdom of Mexico. With an- 
notations and an introduction by the translator it is a 
publication of the Institute of Latin-American Studies 
(Study No. XI), the University of Texas. 
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DUNCAN, ROBERT F. Alumni Funds in Transition, 
Pp. 31. John Price Jones Company, Ine., 150 Nassay 
Street, New York 7. 1950. 

An address given at the 35th annual meeting of the Amer. 
ican Alumni Council, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Boston, May, 1950. ji 


‘*Federal Labor Laws and Agencies: A Layman’s 
Guide.’’ Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No, 129. 
Pp. v+99. Government Printing Office, Washington 
Or ‘ Or 4 . ; 

25, D. C. 1950. 30 cents; quantity rates. 
This provides under one cover a quick reference to the jm. 
portant Federal labor laws and regulations of genera} 


application. 
e 


GRAY, I. E., AND W. E. POTTER. Ipswich Schoo} 

1400-1950. Pp. x+180. Illustrated. W. E. Harrison 
and Sons, Ltd., The Acient House, Ipswich, England. 
1950. 15/- 
The ancient schools of England, as research in the present 
century has shown, are of varied origins. This schoo} 
grew up during the Middle Ages in a town without any 
recorded act of foundation and apparently through the 
enterprise of the townsfolk themselves with the help and 
advice of the local clergy. 


HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. Developmental Tasks and 
Education. Pp. iii+ 86. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1950. $1.00, 
The developmental-task concept occupies middle ground be- 
tween the two opposed theories of education: freedom— 
that the child will develop best if left as free as possible, 
and constraint—that the child must learn to become a 
worthy responsible adult through constraints imposed by 
his society. 

e 


HOLLOWELL, LILLIAN. Book of Children’s Litera- 
ture. Pp. xx+697. Rinehart and Company, Ince., 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 1950. $5.00. 

In this column of SCHOOL AND Society, August 19, the 

editors had only the retail price of this book, $6.50, to list 

The publisher has asked us to announce the college rate 


of $5.00. 
a 


HOLMAN, MARY V. How It Feels to Be a Teacher. 
Pp. xiv+208. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27. 1950. $3.25. 
Educators write endlessly about the qualities essential to 
good teaching, but the important thing to remember is the 
tremendous influence the teacher exerts over the child 
during the formative school years. 


JONES, RUTH A., AND ARON M. MATHIEU (Edi- 
tors). Writer’s Market. Pp. 515. Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1950. $3.50. 
This is the largest of the 13 editions of this book published 
in the past 20 years; useful especially to the free-lance 
writer in almost every field, including cartoons, radio, and 


television. 
e 


KENNEDY, J. H. Jesuit and Savage in New France. 

Pp. vii+206. Yale Historical Publications, Miscei- 
lany L. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1950. $3.75. 
Insofar as this book illuminates a debt of Bourbon France 
to Indian America and of free-thinking reformers to men 
of orthodoxy, its tendency may be called revisionist. It 
investigates ‘the growth of the idea of the savage from the 
physical reality in New France,’’ now Canada. One of the 
historical series edited by Lewis P. Curtis. 


POPPER, KARL R. The Open Society and Its Enemies. 
Pp. xii+732, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. 1950. $7.50. 

This highly controversial “critical introduction to the phi- 
losophy of politics and history,” first published in England 
in 2 volumes in 1945, now appears in a completely revised 


one-volume edition. 
ea 


RAYMOND, MARCEL. From Baudelaire to Surrealism. 
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@ Although primarily concerned with the training of teachers, this book on the 
per major educational policies and programs of the last three centuries of the Czarist 
Ce regime reflects the broader educational concepts of the era as well as much of the 
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Pp. xvi+428. Illustrated. Wittenborn and Company, 
38 East 57th Street, New York 22. 1950. $3.75. 
The Documents of Modern Art Series, Vol. 10, with a 
yreface by Robert Motherwell, an introduction by Harold 
Rosenberg, and a bibliography by Bernard Karpel. A 
treatise on the development and growth of modern French 
poetry. 

e 
SARGENT, PORTER. Extending Horizons: How the 
New Kevelations may Pierce the Curtain of Ignorance. 
Pp. 196. The Author, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
1950. $2.00. 
This is the separately published introduction to the 32d 
edition of “The Handbook of Private Schools. The au- 
thor reports on recent situations in education, discusses 
world trends in various fields, and comments on much of 
the current literature and many of the theories advanced. 


SCHORER, MARK (Editor). The Story: A Critical 
Anthology. Pp. xit+606. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $2.50. 

This is a ——_ anthology of short stories designed to 
assist the reader in appreciation and critical evaluation 
of the story as a literary form. 


Self-Appraisal Checklist of Life Adjustment Education 
in the Secondary School. Unpaged. The Secretary, 
Texas Study of Secondary Education, Sutton Hall 217, 
University of Texas, Austin. 1950. 50 cents a copy; 
three copies for $1.00. 

Prepared by the Seminar in Curriculum Research, College 
of Education, spring semester, 1950, with the aid of mem- 
gg the Texas Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


i 


College Secondary 


University Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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STRAYER, GEORGE D., AND ARTHUR J. KLEIy 


(Directors). Report of a Survey of the Institutions of 
Higher Learning in the State of Iowa. Pp. viii+gg 
State Board of Edueation, Iowa City, Iowa. 1950, 

A survey of relationship among the state-supported insti. 
tutions, the educational program, financing, enrollment— 
p esent and anticipated—anod the responsibilities of the 
State Board of Education. 


THOMPSON, LAURA. Culture in Crisis: A Study of 


the Hopi Indians. Pp. xxiv+221. Illustrated. Har. 
per and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, 
1950. $4.00. 

With a foreword by John Collier and a chapter from the 
writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf. 


‘<The Use of Mobile Cinema and Radio Vans in Fundy. 


mental Education.’’ UNESCO Publication No. 589. 
Pp. 192. Columbia University Press, New York 27, 
1950. $1.00. 


This has been produced by Film Centre, London. 
e 


VINCENT, W. A. L. The State and School Education 


1640-1660: A Survey Based on Printed Sources. Pp, 
v+156. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London 
W.C.2. 1950. 11/6. 

This study of school education in the 17th century under 
the Commonwealth is a piece of historical research rele. 
vant to modern educational problems, since it is concerned 
with the control and support of education by the State. 











MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 
We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 








THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY 
JOHN H. BO 


W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
SSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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